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and chosen leader of the Indian people.' This is what we all felt
to be.
One other matter before we dismiss the session of 1904. The
Congress had passed a resolution for sending delegates to England to
rouse public opinion in view of the forthcoming elections. Sir Wil-
liam Wedderburn, who had come out to attend the Congress, was
anxious that the deputation should make a success, and before leav-
ing Bombay, he wrote to Pherozeshah earnestly pleading with him
the necessity of his taking the lead in the matter. All India desired
him to do it; no one else possessed all his advantages. Even a fort-
nights stay in England to start the campaign and give a straight
lead would meet the absolute necessities of the case. Sir William
would not have asked for such a sacrifice, but it was a case of public
duty at a critical and favourable moment.
Pherozeshah did not go. His habits of life and his many pre-
occupations made it impossible. It was ultimately decided that
Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Jinnah should go as the representatives of
Bombay on the Indian deputation. At the meeting held on May 3,
1905, for the purpose of appointing them, Pherozeshah presided
and took the opportunity of reiterating the opinions, first expressed
by him at a similar meeting held in Bombay twenty years before. In
his view, the country could iiever hope for anything until Indian
questions were thoroughly sifted and examined from every point of
view before the British public and the British Parliament, and such a
sifting and examination could never be attained, unless they were
submitted to the clash of party warfare. Sir William was at one with
him in this opinion, and the success of Mr. Gokhale's mission, when
the great Liberal wave of 1906 swept the country, showed how their
faith in the principles of that party was justified.